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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 
Continued. 
CROSS THE ATLANTIC BOTH WAYS. 


We left Matilda at Mrs. Wileon’s, where she weit by 
the name of Redmond, and said she came to Philadelphia 
to settle and teach a school, but made no attempt to change 
her residence or put her plan i in execution. She purcha- 
sed a harp and piano forte, and as she was mistress of 
music she soon made Eloiza and Eliza Wilson proficients 
on both instruments. Eloiza had before played well, but 
now she excelled. ~ Her work was first neglected, and as 
Matilda had found means to purchase her mother’s si- 
lence, it declined daily, till at length she had nothing to 
do. What of that, Matilda declared, as she thus engros- 
sed her time, it was but just she should recompense her 
{or the sacrifice. Eloiza passed all her time at Mrs. Wil- 
son’s, and Matilda, who desired to excel in feminine ac- 
complishments, so far subdued her nature as to become 
mistress of her needle, tambouring, drawing, and a con- 
noisseur in dress. Thus passed over one year in perfect 
happiness, to évery oné on the western side of the Atlan- 
tic. Mr. Pemberton tvas their escort, and they pursued 
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a carcer of pleasure under his protection. Balls, plays, con- 
certs, and visiting abroad, music, parties at home, and 
suppers at Johnson’s, left them no time to think on disa- 
ereeable subjects. Ay, said Mrs. Wilson, fine times 
these, nothing to do, nothing but dress and go abroad, 
and go abroad and dress. If it were not for Sophia i 
should be quite alone. I am really under infinite obliga- 
tions to Clermont for her company. Who, ma’am, said 
Eloiza hastily ? Clermont Herbert, replied Mrs. Wilson, 
the young Englishman that she has heard us talk of. The 
same, added Eliza, who took the two views ef the burial 
ground over Schiiylkill and the Upper Ferry. Eloiza 
trembled; her colour went and came for some minutes; 
at length the suppressed feelings of her heart overpowered 
her spirits, and she fainted. What can this mean, said 
Mrs. Wilson, as she supported her head on her bosom ? 
Why, don’t thee see, mother, replied Eliza, that Miss 
Parkley is the face and figure we used to teaze Clermont 
about? and don’t thee remember the Eloiza he talked 
of when he was deranged ? Now I do child, said Mrs. 
Wilson, and her custom of walking in the morning con- 
firms the whole. ‘This then accounts for that melancholy 
that hangs over her and depresses her spirits. Poor girl, 
thy love is hopeless, for never will thee see his equal again. 
Eloiza continued weak and low all day; her eves were 
constantly fixed on the drawings that hung round the 
room, for the hand of Clermont had traced them; and she 
now recognized her own likeness and his, as they had fre- 
quently sat on the banks of Schuylkill together. Qh, 
sighed she, are We indeed to meet no more? And am 1 
condemned to travel the } journey of life alone? No, said 
Pride, Matilda’s friendship will compensate for the loss 
of Clermont, and she is not one of that capricious sex 
who forget to-morrow the object they pursued to-day with 
avidit;. Mrs. Wilson’s suspicions were soon communi- 
cated to Mr. Pemberton, who coincided inthem. From 
E liza they went to Phebe, and from her to Johnson, who 
soon developed the whole mystery. Yet it is, it must be 
SA. Si ‘id he, and they were formed for each other. Eloi- 
za’s feelings now destroyed hee health, and she was seized 
with a fever, which settled on her nerves, and her exist- 
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ence was suspended ona breath; but ber mother decla- 
red, as she got sick there, they might take care of her ; 
and Matilda and Eliza became the sole attendants. A 
few weeks relieved their apprehensions for her life. Youth 
and a good constitution, aided by medicine, subdued her 
disorder; but her spirits continued low and depressed. 

‘© Melaucholy hovered round, 

And marked her as its prey.” 

Though in company she exerted herself to appear 
cheerful, yet when alone, she was continually in tears. 
Matilda new thought that she had carried her experiment 
farenough. Five years had elapsed since they parted, yet 
were their hearts as firmly united as ever, while hers had 
lost every feeling for him, but what a sister would have 
for a brother ; and she determined to return home, could 
she prevail on Eloiza to go with her. This was easily 
dene. She loved but her and Clermont in the world; he 
was in England; and though she might be in another 
part, still to breathe the same air would be compara- 
tive happiness: yet did she not confide even in Matilda, 
who meditated a deep revenge on them both. She request- 


ed Mrs. Wilson’s and the Johnson family, not to men- . 


tion to him in their letters the discovery they had made, 
adding, when I get her to England, I will throw her in his 
way at some of the balls, and if he does not then address 
lier particularly, he is unworthy of her. Thee art in the 
right, said Mr. Pemberton, but I rather think he wil! 
come over here again. No, said Matilda, I can’t think so, 
or he would have been here ere now; perhaps he is 
married. He was not, the last letter I received, said John- 
son. Nay, Thomas, replied Mr. Pemberton, I thought, 
some time ago, he wrote ambiguously as to his situation, 
and since then. he has said nothing ; besides, if he loved 
Filoiza, as he certainly did, w hat inducement would he 
have ? To marry a fortune could be nonce, for surely four- 
teen thousand dollars was sufficient for him to live in re 

tirementon. What! cried Matilda, was he worth fourtec: 
thousand dollars ? Then it isno wonder he forsook the 
humble Eloiza. Ah, said Mr. Pemberton, thee don’t 
know who thee talks of; the heart of Clermont Herbert is 
as superior to dishonourable as to interested mictives. 
Then whv did he quit her after seeking her affection? T+ 
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was a letter from his family that almost cost him his life, 
and deprived him of reason, that called him frem us, or I 
believe he had no intention of ever returning, for he was 
about to purchase a house in the new row then building 
in Sansom-street, and a few acres at the Fails of Schuyl- 
kill for a country seat; but that fatal letter defeated all his 
plans, and sent him to the brink of the grave. Matilda 
saw ata glance how she had been duped by Mrs. Her- 
bert, and that her persuasions and pity together had been 
the motives thet induced him to address her. She was 
jortified to the earth. Great God! had she been hum- 
bled so low as to be an object of compassion to perhaps 
the whole Herbert family ; for she now saw that interest 
had beeh no inducement. His income of twelve hundred 
dollars a year, with the stones! of other money, was equal 
to her furtune in England with the’establishment and in- 
cumbrances she had on it, would go as far and command 
as mech respect in Philadelphia as ‘her fortune did in Eng- 
lund. ‘This saved him from the obloquy of hasing saeri- 
ficéd his feelings to his interest. But, when she heard the 
circumstance Of Isabella’s attachment, she almost hated 
herself for prolonging their separation ; and so rapid was 
her preparation that the, were ready for their voyage in 
two weeks; and embarked for England four days after 
Clermont and William sailed for America. ‘The two ves- 
sels met, spoke and passed each other; and on their arri- 
val at Belmont park, Matilda had the mortification to 
learn that Clermont was in or near Philadelphia. Lan- 
suage is inwdlequate to express her disappointment; she 
expeeted to have had the whole business settled on her 
arrival, and had enjoyed, in imagination, the mortification 
of Mrs. Herbert, wie confusion of Clermont, and the per- 
plexity of Eloiza; but here were all her plans defeated 
at once; and it was ten to onc if Johnson did not betray 
to Clermont the whole affair. How could she expect him 
to meet her iw church, if he knew she had penetrated the 
secret of hisheart? Then, as Lloiza was acquainted with 
the fararly name of Clermont, she could not introduce 
her to them without a discovery. In this perplexity she 
had recourse to Mary for advice. Why, laws ma’am, said 
she, can’t you go to Bath and London, and ail these fine 
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places, and not live moped here without seeing a single 
soul, but the parsun’s family, from ope month’s end to an- 
other ? Itis my belief, if you were to see some of those 
fine lords and knights, you would not care a farthing for 
Mr. Clermont ina short time. He is not such great things 
to make a sung about, nor yet break a body’s heart. ‘I his 
was the very plan for Matilda; and Clay ton agreed to at- 
tend her. She therefore did not permit Mr. Herbert’s fa- 

mily to know she had a companion; and told “loiza, 
that as ber health was delicate, they would pass some 
months at Bath, and make an excursion through different 
parts of England, terminate their tour in London, where 
they would pass the winter, and return to Belmont park 
early in the spring. It would be one year at least before 
Clermont could return; and she now wrote to him decia- 
ring she was ready to fulfil the engagement; and Mr. Her- 
bert, who preferred death before dishonour, commanded 
Clermont’s return. Matilda also wrote to Johnson, re 
quiring him to keep the secret strictly. They then set out 
on their proposed expedition in the first style of elegance 
and fashion. 


CLERMONT IN PHILADELPHIA—A DEATH—A WED- 
DING—AND RETURN. 


Again did Clermont hail the woodland scenes on the 
fertile banks of the Delaware ; and though they present- 
ed, not like England, an impenetrable fort, formed almost 
by the hand of Nature, yet they exhibited to a philanthro- 
pic heart, what yielded more real satisfaction, z. e. that of 
a free people, who, happy under a mild and equitable go. 
vernment, feared not the intrusion of foreign invaders. 
One attempt of that kind had taught the marauders of Ku- 
rope to respect the inhabitants of the woodland wilds. 
Here could every man enjoy the fruits of his labour un 
molested. Here, my dear William, said Clermont, the 
industrious mechanic is as respectable as the land-holder, 
if he ts as virtuous ; and even the day-labourer is as in- 
dependent as his employer. Here all may live in com. 
fort; and those who have a little, see it increase to some- 
thing in time, But time is requisite to all things. This 
is indeed the land of promise. ‘The vessel weni rapidly 
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up the channel, and cast anchor opposite Chesnat-street 
wharf, whence Clermont and William proceeded directly 
to Mrs. Wilson’s. It was nearly dark, or what is gene- 
rally termed twilight, when they walked into the ‘well- 
known parlour. It was the month of May. Eliza had 
decorated the flower-pots with May-roses and sweet-brier. 
‘The window was filied with geraniums and other exotics, 
which she was watering when they entered, unperceived 
by her. Several of the boarders had assembled to tea, 
but they were all strangers to Clermont, who walked into 
the room as if he had only left it at dinner time. He 
heard Mrs. Wilson’s voice in the kitchen, and in a few 
moments Sophia entered with candles, which she set upon 
the table. ‘Then, casting her eyes on Clermont, she ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy, and flew into his arms, which 
were eagerly opened to receive her. O! O! Mr. Her- 
bert, my own dear Mr. Herbert, cried she! What is the 
matter Sophia, exclaimed Mrs. Wilson? O come mama 
and see. Mr. Herbert is come, —see here he is. Mrs. 
Wilson laid down the piate of dry beef, and raising her 
spectacles. cried out, indeed it is. In amoment Clermont 
was inher arms. My son, my dear young man, cried 
Mrs. Wuson, while tears of joy ran down her cheeks. 
Again the good old woman folded him in her arms, while 
Eliza started; and for a few moments all was tumult and 
rapture. When the j joy of meeting was over,Clermont’s first 
inquiry was for Nirs. Pemberton. Alas! said Eliza, while 
tears ran down her cheeks, he is not long for this life, he is 
dangerously ill. Clermontheardno more. He ran to the 
stairs. Stop! stop! cried Eliza, you must not go uptill 
[ tell him you are come. But he rushed forward, till 
Mrs. Wilson calling, Herbert thee must not go, compel- 
ling him to return ; for never had he dared to disobey her. 
He is now, asleep, said she, and the man can watch over 
him till after tea. Clermont then introduced his brother 
to them, and said, but not as a boarder, Mrs. Wilson, do 
I bring him to you, but as a child; and said Mrs. W1i- 
son, | wantuson. William's eyes met Eliza’s, who blush- 
ed; Clermont smiled; they sat down to tea, and again 
was he at home. 


(To be continucd.) 
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MADAM, 
You would much oblige a reader of your Tea Tray if 


you would insert the following Quere— 


Wuart are the true bounds of honour as to principles 
and seconds in. delling ?—and how may a person of ho_ 
nour refuse a Challenge, and how far comply ? 


—<: B ED D3 =: 1 OO a 


A FRAGMENT. 


Iw the sheltering grave, the wo-fraught heart will be at 
ease: the clouds of anguish which darken life’s short day, 
pervade not that still retreat. “The poisonous ‘breath of 
calumny, and the envenomed tongue of Envy, here lose 
their corroding infiuence. ‘The sympathetic mind, agon- 
szed by distress, and unable to support the storms of ill 
fortune, sinks calmly into the embrace of death—iato the 
placid enjoyment of uninterrupted tranquillity. Here o op- 
pressed Virtue. finds a secure asylum from overbearing 
Greatness: and the upbraiding charity of proud Opuleiice 
is no longer painful to its object. “The distinctions in so- 
ciety, which consign Merit to oblivion, & raise the worth- 
less from the dust, are here forgotten. Unfeeling Pride 
is disrobed of its splendid covering, and the gorgeous 

mantle is torn from the shoulders of the undeserving. 
Humble Worth ceases to kneel svppliant at the feet of 
Affluence, and the lorn offspring of Poverty fail to intreat 
from Avarice the stinted boon. The victim of Malevo- 
lence, who essays in vain, to parry the thrusts of unmerited 
obloquy, glad that in death, the dagger of Contumely 
wounds not, welcomes with joyous aspect, the closing 


period. 


———a | ©: ae 


“ And God made man after his own image.” 


Conversing some time ago with a friend, whoae mind I 
consider as of the first order, he selected the preceding 
quotation, and asked me in what light I beheld it. I he- 
sitated—tor though. |. had frequently read and heard ig 
read. yet I frecly confess I had only considered it literally, 
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‘ 
and that my imagination had ever presented my Creator 
in the form of man. His question aroused my reflections : 
And God made man after his own image. But was that 
resemblance external or internal? Here [ paused. Was 
man only like his Creator in exteriors? Impossible. We 
are taught to look on Him as a spirit. What his exte- 
rior is we can only imagine—but of the perfectibility 
of his nature we have every conviction. ‘That he is mild, 
bountiful, benevolent, powerful, wise and supreme, or, 
in few words, omnipotent and omnipresent ; that he views 
not merely the actions of man, but his secret thoughts and 
intentions, sacred writ assures us; therefore my reason 
and judgment induce me to think that it must Lein spi- 
rit man is formed after the image of his Creator; and 
while he continues the mild, unsophisticated child of Na- 
ture ; while reason, truth and justice govern his actions 
and sit in judgment over the feelings of his heart, he re- 
tains the resemblance of that Creator; but when imagina- 
tion supercedes these invaluable mental powers, and pride, 
fancy, passion and vain glory succeeds them, he imper- 
ceptibly loses that resemblance, becomes the fallen angel, 
and is banished the presence of that benevolent being, as- 
sumes the serpent’s form in mind, poisons the air he in- 
hales, and attempts to vitiate the minds and hearts of all 
beings whose purity renders them the objects of his ma- 
levolence. That he generally attacks the weaker part of 
his fellow mortals is evident by the allegory or story of 
Eve, who was the first created being on earth that became 
the victin of vice; and that she imbibed a large portion 
of that. venom incident to the serpent, is evident by her 
attempts to induce Adam to follow her example. Seiten 
that period man degenerated from the purity of his nature, 
and lost the resemblance with which he was created in. 


MEN TORIA., 


— 


Would women, whose characters are exemplary, and whose hearts 
are teo pure to be in claunger of contamination, dare always to diffuse a 
portion of that purity among the weaker part of their own sex, how 
many who are tottering on the verge of error might be preserved by 
their countenance and example from a life of iniquity? but vice versa, 
we too often shun what we ought toattempt to subdue, and like cow- 


ards leave vice triumphant. 
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YHE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING-GLASS. 
No, VI. 

The changing season but too strongly points to us the 
yaiious seenes threugh which we are destined to pass in 
our journey through life. ‘The tide of care in which we 
emerge on our entrance is constantly fluctuating, and 
rarely ever stagnates till the spirit of man has lost the 

ower of action. We, madam, z e. the inhabitants of 
Union Coliege, are the only exceptions | know; for 
though our minds retain their primitive vigour, we are by 
the placidity of our tempers wholly exonerated from world- 
fy care in our | 
Happy obsenrity. 

But I forget that I am called on to relate the events of 
a lite not much chequered, but marked by many sorrows. 
My father died at an early period of it, and my mother’s 
circumstances not being easy, she opened a gentleman’s 
boarding house. I was then but eleven years old, and she 
a young, handsome widow, soon became an object of ad- 
miration to the various gentlemen who formed the tempo- 
rary residents in our abode; while she, flattered by ir, 
soon forgot my brother, sister and self. Fortunately for 
us she had an old female servant, who had lived with her 
from the day of her marriage with my father, who took her 
place, and became a mother tous. We were seat to school. 
Margaretta attended us; and our mother rarely ever saw 
us, for at meal times, when we were at home, she was er 
gaged with the family, and we were sent to bed at dark. 
My brother was two years older than me, and of a lively, 
active, playful disposition, rather inclined to be mischie- 
yous to my sister Maria and me, than affectionate; and 
from him we flew to nurse Margaretta for protection. Ma- 
ria was four years younger than me, and on her I lavished 
all the tender feelings of my warm heart, while to Marga- 
retta I paid the duty my mother onght to have received. 
. Thus passed over seven. years of my life, ull my mother, 
happy in her situation, and conscious of her independence, 
refused several offers of marriage (though by the bye none 
very eligible;) and when I was fourteen she was still a 
gay widow. A brother of my father’s, who resided in 
the western part of this state, and had a largesstore, came 
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to visit us. At this period he was a plain, good, fatherly 
man, who had been a widower twenty years, in which time 
he had lost all his children except one son, and had be- 
come rich in worldly goods, proud and eccentric, but not 
unfeeling. My brother Harry was then sixteen, and a 
great, tall, idle school boy, who my uncle said ought to be 
employ ed in earning his own livmy ; to which my mother 
assented. He then proposed taking him into his own 
store ; and when he was twenty-one, if he behaved pro- 
perly, to make him his confidential clerk, with a handsome 
salary to. ‘l’o this proposal my mother and Harry both as- 
sented, ee in three weeks he left us. Here was one bond 
of natural affection severed by interest and want of feeling 
on the part of my mother; for surely in Philadelphia a 
situation equally edvantageous might -have been found ; 
but we had no person but Margaretta to care for us, 
and hers extended no farther than keeping us clean, 
properly dressed, and sending us to school ; in all which 
she faithfully fulfilled her duty at my mother’s expense, 
who paid the bills for us, but always remarked, how ex- 
peasivewe were to her. Maria was now ten years old, & a 
more perfectly beautiful creature nature never formed. She 
was gentle and affectionate, but like myself had only Mar- 
garetta, Harry and me to love; and he had so tormented 
her that he had made her temper rather irritable, while 
to me she looked for every kind of affection and care. I 
was her companion, her play-fellow and protector ; at read- 
ing school I was her class mate, and at dancing school her 
only partner. Nor do I think that till her death we 
were ever two hours at atime apart. Thus two years pas- 
sed over, and [ entered my sixteenth year, when an old 
lady, a particuler friend of my father’s family, came from 
Charleston, and took board with my mother, who I now 
scarcely ever saw. Mrs. Dawson the first day of her ar- 
rival was introduced to us, ard affectionately kissing us “echt 
marked, we were the exact resemblance of our father, tem- ¢ 
pered by our mother’s softness, and were two beautiful 
girls. Yes, said Margaretta, and as good as beautiful. 
This was the first time I had ever thought of my own 


deauty. 


LTo be continued. | 
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To the Editress of the Intellectual Regale. 
MapaM, 


With indignant astonishment I perceived in your paper of last Sa- 
turday a charge of plagiarism brought against me, and on referring to 
the book alluded to, saw that the accusation was founded on truth: 
You will ask me, how it was possibie for me, as the copyist of the pie- 
ces in question, to be ignerant that they were ‘the property of Dr. 
Johnson. I can answer in a few words; fam not the firetended author; 
i was imfiosed on equally with the public. 

This explanation you may think only renders ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded.””"—I must therefore strive by a plain statement of facts to ex- 
onerate myself from the odious imputation of plagiarism. I will *“ no- 
thing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.”—A few weeks since 
a friend of mine presented me with the poems which appeared in your 
paper over the signature of Raymond, with a request that I would 
copy and send them to the Regale as my own, adopting any signature 
i chose.—A soldicr, Madam, has little time and less opportunity for 
wooing the muses; the bustlé of a camp is not favourable to the study 
of the ded/e dectree. I took up arms at the commencement of the late 
war, and not released from military engagements until restored to 
freedom by the diserganization of the army; the calls of duty while 
in service, and the hurry of business since, have prevented rme from 
devoting to the study of elegant literature the attention I could have 
wished. I had never perused Johnson’s poetical works, therefore, 
concluding that the pieces were the composition of the person whe 
presen:ed them to me, I complied with this certainly strange request, 
though unable to comprehend the motives that dictatedit. Thus was 
[ made the unconscious instrument of a most atrocious attempt at 
palming upon the public as originals the production of Dr. J.—You 
can better conceive than Ican describe mv sensations when I was in- 
formed of the vile imposition, in which | had unwillingly been made 
a partner. To be thought capable, if I may borrow (I do not mean 
to sfea/,) a sentiment from your elegant correspondent Atticus, of ha- 


ving endeavoured either “to purloin the honeurs under the hope of 


escaping detection, and placing them to my own account, or for the 
purpose gf transferring them to Mrs. Carr, in order that she might 
incur the punishment due to the receiver of stelen goods ;” cannot 
but givé the severest pain to the feelings of an honourable man. No, 
as the above-mentioned elegant and spirited writer observes, “a lady 
struggling through the vicissitudes of life, with no other support than 
her talents, with no other wealth than her reputation, would certainly 
be considered by those of the slightest pretensions to generosity and 
goodness, as an object of sympathy, rather than malevolence,—as the 
vallying point for defence, rather than the signal for attack.” 

I beg leave to retura my thanks to the gentleman whose penetration 
apd knowledge enabled him to detect the vile theft, and conclude by 
assuring you that these lines are the last you will ever receive over 
the signature of 


RAYMOND. 
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EXTEMPORE LINES, 


ON A BROEEN GLASS. 


A. friend esteem’d, of talents most refin’d, 

Has given a subject ;--wake ye powers of mind 

And sing the theme which common themes surpass ; 
Momentous theme—what is’t ?—e broken gices. 


When man starts fresh in life’s eventful race, 

Pleas’d with a figure, stricken with a face, - 
When thoughts ef wealth or power his hopes amass, 

I{ow soon he finds they are but broken giase. 





She who on beauty prides herself to-day, 

May find to-morrow all her charms decay ; 

May find at length, (such things have come to pass ;) 
Her hopes and wishes built on fragile giaes. 


Then take the warning, males and females all ; 

Climb not too high ;~—remempber, ye may fall. 

Oh! never dothe bounds of virtue pass, 

Lest all your prospects prove but driitle glass. JAQUES. 


——2 +o 


THE HARP, No, X. 


Oh! weep for the hour 
When to Eveleen’s bower, 
The Lord of the Valley with false vows came ; 
The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that night, 
And wept behind the clouds o’er the maiden’s shame. 


The clouds past soon 
From the chaste cold moon, 
And Heaven smil’d again with the vestal flame; 
But none shall see the day, 
When the clouds shall pass away, 
Which that dark hour cast upon Eveleen’s fame. 


The white snow lay 
On the narrow path way, 
Where the Lord of the Valley came over the moor ; 
And many a deep print, 
On the white snow’s tint. 
Show’d the track of his footsteps to Eveleen’s door. 


The next sun’s ray 
Soon melted away 
Every trace upen the path where the false Lord came ; 
But there’s a light above, 
Which none can remove, 
That taint upon the snow of the maiden’s fame. 
Mooks. 
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MADAM, , 
By publishing the following beautiful lines from Moore, you will 
oblige your friend and correspondent, HENRY. 


TO A LADY, 
On hearing some calumnies against her character. 


Is not thy mind a gentle mind? 

Ts not:thy heart a heart refin’d? 
Hast thou not every blameless prace, 
And, oh! art thou a shrine for sin 
To hold her hateful worship in‘ 


No, no, be happy—dry that tear— 

Though some thy heart hath harboured near 
May now repay its love with blame ; | 
Though now, who ought to sitteld thy fame, 
Ungenerous man, be first t» wound thee ; 
‘Though the whole world may ireeze around thee, 
Oh! thou’lt be like that lucid tear,* 

Which bright, within the chrystal sphere, 
In liquid purity was found, 

Though all had grown congeal’d around : 
Floating in frost, it mock’d the chill, 
Was.pure, was soft, was brilliant still! 


-“2 


From the North American Revie». 


« THE SINE QUA NON.” 


When Adam was stationed in Eden’s fair bower, 
The Lord of the beast, of the bird and the flower, 
He exclaimed, tho’ creation my sceptre may own, 
To happiness still there’s a size gue nor. 

Sine gua non, sine qua non, 
To bappiness sjill there’s-a sine gua non. 


Then Deity pitied the creature he made, 
And sent in compassion a help mate and aid, 
From Adam while sleeping, he pluck’d out a bone. 
Aud formed of the réé the sweet sine gua non. 

Sine gua non, kc. 
Oh! then kugh’d the landscape and garden around, 
And man, blest with dcex/h, trae happiness found, 
What our ancestors did, all his children have done. 
And Woman is still the sweet sive gua non. 

Sine gua non, ke. 


* This alludes to a curious gem, onwhich Claudius has left some fivirt- 
ess efigrams. It qwas 3 drop of frure water inclosed within a friece 
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The parson will hammer and stammer all day, 
That life’s joys are fleeting, and man is but clay. 
Still, though not recorded in Mark, Luke or John, 
He sticks to his text of the sine qua non. 

Sine gua non, &c. 


The lawyer who labours and sweats in his cause, 
And puzzles his brain in expounding the laws, 
Quits the forum with joy, and without fro or con, 
Finds a frecedent frat in the sine gua non, 

Sine qua non, &c. 


Oh! tell us, ye heirs of Hippocrates’ skill, 
Ye men of the mortar, the pestle and pill, 
What drof can encrimsom the cheek pale and wan, 
Like the dew from the lips of the sine gua non, 
Sine gua non, &c. 


The poet may sing of the charms of the lyre, 
Of Helicon’s fount and Promethean fire, 
Though his music surpasses the Mantuan swan, 
Yet what is it all, to the sine gua non, 

Sine gua non, kc. | 


Then fill up a bumper—let’s drink to the smile, 
That sorrow, misfortune, and care can beguile ; 
In life’s chequer’d path may we gayly move on, 
Ever cheer’d by the love of the sine gua non, 
Sine qua non, kc. 
A SecRETARY OF THE E.mMBassy, 
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rom the Weekly Messenger. 
THE LOST TRAVELLER. 


The incidents on which the following lines are founded, are men- 
tioned by Drake, in ope of the volumes of his Essays, as facts. | 


; 
- 


°T was November’s chill night, and the billows weredashing 
On the wide-spreading beach with tumultuous roar ; 

And the breeze ’mid the rocks, which the wild waves were lashing 
Howi’d dreary and hoarse on the desolace shore. 


A Traveller came —he woukl pass o’er the ford 

Eve the darkness and terrors of night had gone by ; 
But, ah ! trom the Heavens in torrents it pour’d, 

And the pass was o’ei flow’d, as the river swell’d high. 


Yet rashly he ventur?d—but scarce from the shore 
The perilous way on his charger he tried ; 
W hen the tersified steed, and the rider he bore, 
Were torn from the passage, and whelrn’d in the tide. 
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Oh! loud were his shrieks, ’neath the wave as he sank, 
And downward was pluog’d to his watery grave ; 
Oh! dreadful his cries, as we stood on the bank, 
That loudly and vainly implor’d us to save. 


The seaman turn’d pale as he gaz’d on the sight, 

For the force of the tempest no barque could outlive ; 
And nought could we do on that horrible night 

But to pity and weep, for we could net relieve. 


An islet he gain’d, and lash’d to a tree, 

He hop’d that the rage of the storm would subside ; 
But vain was his hope, for the fast rising sea 

Soon whelin’d his last hope in its merciless tide. 


At times the red lightning would flash o’er the wave, 
And we saw how halt-rais’d mid the water he stvod : 
Oh God! can I think of the look that he gave? 
It thrilis through my bosom, it freezes my blood. 


And there when the darkness had hidden his form, 
And desperate he struggled with hopeless endeavour—- 
How his shriek reach’d the shore with the noise of tne storm, 
As the water rose high to enshroud him forever. 


At length it clos’d o’er him—we heard his last groan, 
In the anguish of death, as it roil’d to the shore; 

How dread! oh how dread! was that low, plaintive moan, 
As it oame to us mix’d with the tempest’s wild roar. 


The morn came at last—the sun rose serene— 
The tide had gone down, and the tempest declin’d, 
And there, where he died, was the Traveller seen, 
Left bare by the waters, and bleach’d by the wind. 


— 


ON WOMEN. 
BY MRS. HOSLAND. 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn. 

Ye are dew-drops whose jus're illumines the thorn ; 
And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 
Where no beam in your eye lights up peace in the breas*, 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of wemen assuages the smart; 

*Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend ; 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 

From woman receives both refinement and zest ; 

And adorn’d by the bays, or entwin’d with the willew, 
Her smiie is our meed, and her bos»m our pillow. 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CarrnucGe Dress.—Cambric muslin jaconet or French cambrig 
dress, of short walking length. ornamented round the skirt with four 
borders of embroidery laid on; long sleeves, the fulness of the wrist 
confined in a bracelet of corresponding embroidery let in. Plain hand- 
kerchief, front trimmed en eutte.—The back of the dress broad and 
plain, sloped low between the shouldets ; the fulness of the petticoat 
extended round the waist; the sleeve worn considerably off the shoul- 
der, and the waist very short. The Anglesey chip hat decorated with 
a full cluster of ostrich feathers dreoping forward. Sandals, kid, of 
the Pomona green colour; gloves, Limerick or York tan. 
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MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. Charles 4. 
Erdmann, to Miss Catharine Edendorn, daughter of Mr. Jacob Eden- 
born. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, Mr. 
Andrew Jameson, to Mrs. Mary Long, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. John G. 
Wiliamson, merchant, to Miss Harriot Chardon, daughter of Anthony 
Chardon, Esy. all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, Mr. Benjemin Wayne, 
to Miss Efy Jane Carter, both of this city. 


DIED, 


Lately, Gen. James Denny, of Circleville, in the state of Ohio. 

In Berlin, (Prussia) Mad. Bethmen, one of the most celebrated Ac- 
tresses of the times. Sixty-eight carriages of the nobility and gentry 
attended her funeral. 

At his house in George- street, London, Sept. 15, J. S. Copley, Esq. 
R. A. and F. A. A. a native of Boston, and one of the most eminent 
painters of the age. 

Mary Anne Clarke, so celebrated for her follies and intrigues, de- 
parted this life on Tuesday last, at Morrell’s hotel, at Rouen. It is 
said that she died in the most excruciating agonies. Her circumstances 
had of late become very narrowed, and all her quondam acquaintances 
bad deserted her. London Courier, Sefit. 23. 


A WET NURSE. 


A respectable young married woman, wio has Jost her infant, wishes 
ro take a child of reputable parents to suckle in her own house. On 
enquiry of Dr. Park or at this office, every satisfaction will be given 
that parents can ten: 
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